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clemmys. There is a large yellow spot behind the eyes, two yellow 
stripes from the orbit backwards, and a very characteristic yellow 
stripe covering the whole lower jaw. The upper and lower jaws 
are rounded in front. There are males and females in the collec- 
tion. The localities where these tortoises were found are Mande- 
ville, La., and Pensacola, Fla. Specimens from Mandeville, La., 
I consider as the types. Such specimens are also in the collection 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, B.C., sent by Mr. G. 
Kohn, No. 15,511, etc. 

2. Malacoelemmys Kohnii (sp. nov.). — Three specimens labelled 
M. geographiea are in Mr. Kohn's collection. They represent an- 
other interesting new species. The form of the shell is much like 
that of M. oculifera. The coloration is totally different, and re- 
sembles very much that of M. Lesueuri. The skull is quite differ- 
ent from that of M. geographiea. The alveolar surfaces of the 
upper jaw do not meet in the middle line as in M, geographiea : 
they are not so broad, therefore. They resemble more M. Lesueuri 
in that respect, but are broader. The symphysis of the lower jaw 
is longer than in that species. The coloration of the head is also 
quite different from M. Lesueuri : there is no big yellow spot behind 
the eye, but a thin yellow line, which is connected with another one 
running behind from the upper part of the orbit. The localities 
where found are Bayou Lafourche, La. ; Bayou Teche, St. Martins- 
ville, La.; Pensacola, Fla. I take the Louisiana forms as types. 
I have named this species in honor of Mr. G. Kohn, who collected 
the specimens. 

From this it is seen that we have now five species of Malaco- 
elemmys in the United States, — M. terrapin, Schoepff ; M. geo- 
graphiea, Les.; M. Lesueuri, Gray; M. oculifera, sp. nov.; M. 
Kohnii, sp. nov. 

It is probable that M. terrapin, the common diamond-back, 
shows variations according to different localities, and I should be 
very glad to get specimens from different points on the coast. The 
new species will be fully described and figured soon. 

G. Baur. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 27. 



Remains of the Primitive Elephant found in Grinnell, Io. 

However common the remains of the mammoth may have be- 
come, there is always more or less interest attached to the discov- 
ery of each new individual, however fragmentary, or wherever 
found According to vague rumors, the first evidence of the 
mammoth's remains in Grinnell came to light so early in the his- 
tory of the town, that it has passed into obscurity; and the bones, 
treasured for a time as private relics, have simply disappeared, no 
one knows just when or how. It is not certain whether this 
doubtful specimen was a distinct individual, or part of the one 
subsequently found near the same place. The last one alluded to 
was found in 1884, while breaking ground for the Eagle Block, 
on the north-east corner of Main Street and Fourth Avenue. This 
animal, a large adult male, is represented by a tusk (eight feet 
long and nine inches in diameter), several grinders, lower jaw, 
and part of zygomatic arch, preserved in the museum of Iowa 
College. These bones occurred about five feet below the surface, 
and were in an exceedingly soft and perishable condition, as simi- 
larly situated remains usually are; but, owing to the skill of Pro- 
fessor H. W. Parker, the tusk and teeth especially were so well 
fixed with hardening-niixtures, that they were removed in an 
exceptionally fine condition. The other bones were naturally more 
fragmentary. The mandible is represented by a large fragment, 
including the entire symphysial region, the left ramus being complete 
as far as the angle. No limb bones in whole or part were taken out 
with these fragments, although many bones were seen in the clay 
passing under the walls of an adjoining block, endangering its 
foundations if dug out, and consequently left there. Doubtless 
when other excavations are made on the lots immediately adjoin- 
ing, other bones will be found. Judging by the condition of the 
parts now at hand, it is not unreasonable to hope that a skeleton 
nearly complete may yet be unearthed. 

Remains of another Elephas primigenius have just come to 
light, found Oct. 6, 1890, witbin half a mile of the site of the one 
of 1884. There is additional interest attached to this one, because 
of the depth at which it occurred. Workmen, while engaged in 



excavating an enormous well to supply the water-tanks of the 
Iowa Central Railroad, came upon certain badly broken mammoth 
bones, in the drift clay and pebbles, at a depth of twenty feet. 
All the bones, save a well-worn molar, were badly comminuted, 
and all the surroundings lead inevitably to the conclusion that 
they were transported with the drift in which they occurred. In 
addition to the small though complete molar, there were limb 
bones, a scapula, ribs, and a small tusk some five or six inches in 
diameter. The tusk, however, extended into the sides of the 
well in such a way that it could not be taken out without danger 
of a cave-in, and was left. The scapula, when found, was fairly 
complete, but was almost destroyed in the taking-out, little beside 
the thickened parts in the region of the glenoid fossa remaining. 
The few limb bones, owing to their fragmentary condition, coupled 
with the inexperience of the workmen in digging out such re- 
mains, were almost totally destroyed; the proximal end of a tibia, 
a fragment of the shaft of a femur, and the casts in clay of the 
medullary cavities of the same, being about all that remains to 
show for them at all. Although it is by no means uncommon 
to find skeletons of mammoths close to one another, yet it is less 
so to find them so far below the surface. Erwin H. Barbour. 

Iowa College, Grinnell, To., Oct. 15. 



Photo-Mechanical Work. 



I WISH to remove, as far as may be, a wrong impression which 
your readers get f torn a short news item in your issue of Oct. 24, 
p. 231. Speaking of the coming exhibition by the Camera Club, 
of work by the several photo-mechanical processes, you say that 
" it is a remarkable fact that in no exhibition have they [photo- 
mechanical results] been brought together for comparison and 
study." 

This statement is very misleading. In the United States 
National Museum in Washington, in the Section of Graphic Arts, 
under Mr. S. R. Koehler's management as curator, a large space 
(I think about nine hundred square feet of wall and cases) is 
devoted solely to photo-mechanical work and processes. This 
collection is both historical and technical ; and I am perfectly safe 
in saying that there is no exhibition or collection of the kind any- 
where that comes near it in instructiveness, general excellence, 
and beauty. In completeness the specimens here brought together 
form a remarkable whole, extending from the earliest times with- 
out a break to the present day. 

The Camera Club will, I do not doubt, make a beautiful exhi- 
bition of recent photo-mechanical work; but the older necessary 
steps in the evolution of these arts, most difficult to get and most 
difficult to present effectively for educational and comparative 
purposes, are not likely to be represented in New York as they are 
in the National Museum here. J. W. Osborne. 

Washington, D.C., Oct. 80. 

My attention has been called to a note in your issue of Oct. 24, 
announcing an exhibition of photo-mechanical process-work to be 
held by the New York Camera Club. In this note it is stated to 
be "a remarkable fact that in no exhibition have they [i.e., the 
photo- mechanical processes] been brought together for comparison 
and study." By referring to the "Classification of Exhibits in 
the Section of Graphic Arts," of the Smithsonian Institution, 
United States National Museum, you will see that considerable 
space is devoted to the illustration of the processes in question at 
the institution named. We endeavor not only to illustrate the 
various processes in their technical aspects and in their results as 
they are seen to-day, but it is our aim also to bring together an 
historical series ; and I am happy to say that our efforts in this 
direction have not been quite unsuccessful. Among the speci- 
mens illustrating the development of the photo-mechanical pro- 
cesses historically is one by Nicephore Niepce (1824), while Fox, 
Talbot, Poitevin,. Paul Pretsch, Tessie du Motay, Asser, Toovey, 
Osborne, Sir Henry James, Davanne, Lemercier, Pouncy, Bradford 
(of Boston), and others, are represented by several specimens each. 
That the workers of to-day, especially those of America, are well 
represented, goes without saying. 

For these results the United States National Museum is largely 
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indebted to Mr. J. W. Osborne of Washington, Professor Chandler 
of Columbia College, New York, Mr. Ives of Philadelphia, and to 
nearly all the leading houses engaged in photo mechanical work 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. Permit me to add that 
further assistance, from whatever quarter it may come, will be 
gladly accepted and duly acknowledged. 

The "Catalogue of the Contributions of the Section of Graphic 
Arts to the Ohio Valley Centennial Exposition, Cincinnati. 1888," 
shows that the modern photo-mechanical processes were very fully 
illustrated in the exhibition. 8. R. Koehler. 

WaBbington, D.C., Oct, 31. 



BOOK-REVIEWS. 



An Easy Method for Beginners in Lathi. By Albert Hark- 
ness. New York, American Book Company. 12°. 

This new volume by Professor liarkness approaches the Latin 
language on what may be called its practical side, being intended, 
not as a mere companion to the grammar, but as a useful guide 
in the work of reading writing, and speaking the language. It 
is at once a book of exercises and a reader, containing enough 
grammar to suffice for the beginner. From the outset practical 
use is made of the language as such, the complete sentence — verb, 
subject, and object — being introduced in the very first chapter. 

The exercises throughout the book are mainly conversational; 
and great care has evidently been taken to select interesting and 
instructive subjects, to present them attractively, and to en- 
liven them by the frequent introduction of anecdotes, stories, dia- 
logues, etc. Questions in Latin on the subjects treated are intro- 
duced regularly, not to be translated, but to be answered in Latin, 
treating the language to some extent as a living instead of a dead 
one. This must greatly lighten the task of the learner, though it 
need not necessarily endanger the thoroughness of his work. 

The method of treatment adopted by Professor Harkness in this 



work is largely inductive. Grammatical principles are presented 
to the learner embodied and illustrated in the language itself, 
before he is called upon to use them in constructive work. It 
must not be understood from this that the grammar has been 
neglected. It is simply approached from a different point, introduced 
as needed in the exercises, and applied in a way that lightens the 
task of learning it, and fastens it in the memory by immediate and 
constant use. The book is illustrated by four full-page colored 
plates and a number of engravings of classical subjects treated of 
in the text and reproduced from authentic sources. On the 
whole, the new volume is a valuable addition to the series of 
Latin text-books by the same author, so well-known to our edu- 
cators. 



AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 

In the November Magazine of American History, Rev. Charles 
H. Parkhurst contributes the opening chapter, "Divine Drift in 
Human History." The second article, "American Outgrowths of 
Continental Europe," by the editor, is based upon the "Narrative 
and Critical History of America." It is followed by Gen. Win- 
field Scott's "Remedy for Intemperance," from Hon. Charles 
Aldrich; "The Puritan Birthright," by Nathan M. Hawkes; and 
" The Action at Tarrytown, 1781," by Dr. R B. Coutant. One 
of the longest papers in the number is that of Dr. Prosper Bender, 
the third in his series of " The French-Canadian Peasantry." The 
"Library of a Philadelphia Antiquarian," by E. Powell Buckley, 
will be perused with interest by all scholars. " Revolutionary 
Newburgh " is an historic poem by Rev. Edward J. Runk. A 
glimpse of the " Literature of California" is from the writings of 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. 

— The Illustrated American gives a new point to a well-worn 
problem. It says, "When a wheel is in motion, does the top 
move faster than the bottom? Nine people out of ten would cry 



A SYSTEM OF 

EASY LETTERING. 

By J. H. CBOMWIilL, PIi.B. 

Twenty six different forms of Alphabets. The 
space to be lettered is divided into squares, and 
with these as a guide the different letters are drawn 
and inked. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

E, & F. N. SPUN, 12 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

TIME RELATIONS OF MEN- 
TAL PHENOMENA. 

By Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Wisconsin. 

12°. 50 cents. 
It is only within very recent years that this 
department of research has been cultivated; and 
it is natural that the results of different workers, 
involving variations in method and design, 
should show points of difference. In spite of 
these it seems possible to present a systematic 
sketch of what has been done, with due reference 
to the ultimate goal as well as to the many gaps 
still to be filled. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 



TO BE READY NOV. 15. 

HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE. 

By Mary Taylor Bissell, M.D., New York. 
12°. 75 cents. 
"This little volume has been compiled wilh the 
ho| e that the housekeeper of to-day may find in 
it* pages a few definite and simple suggestions 
regarding sanitary house-building and house- 
keeping which will aid her to maintain in her 
own domain that high degree of intelligent 
hygiene in whose enforcement lies the physical 
promise of family life" (author's preface). 



N. D. G. HODGES, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 



BICES AND PEOPLES. 

By DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D. 

"We strongly recommend Dr. Brinton's 'Races 
and Peoples ' to both beginners and scholars. "We 
are not aware of any other recent work on the 
science of which it treats in the English language, " 
— Asiatic Quarterly. 

"His book is an excellent one, and we can heartily 
recommend it as an introductory manual of ethnol- 
ogy. 11 — The Monist. 

"A useful and really interesting work, which de- 
serves to be widely read and studied both in Europe 
and America."— Brighton (Eng.) Herald. 

"This Yolume is most stimulating. It is written 
with great clearness, so that anybody can under- 
stand, and while in some ways, perforce, superficial, 
grasps very well the complete field of humanity. 11 — 
The JSew York Times. 

"Dr. Brinton invests his scientific illustrations and 
measurements with an indescribable charm of nar- 
ration, so that 'Races and Peoples. 1 avowedly a rec- 
ord of discovered facts, is in reality a strong stim- 
ulant to the imagination. 11 — Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

Price, postpaid, $1.75, 
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47 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
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WANTED. 

American Naturalist, Scientific American 
Supplement, Nature. 
Sets or odd volumes. 

H. WILLIAMS, 
195 W. 10th St., New York City. 



PROTOPLASM AND LIFE. 

By 0. F. 00X. 12°. 

" To be commended to those who are not special 
ists. 11 — Christian Union. 

" Physicians will enjoy their reading, and find in 
them much food for thought. 11 — St. Louis Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 

" Mr. Cos reviews the history of his subject with 
knowledge and skill. "—Open Court. 

"It is of extreme interest. 11 — Medical Age. 

" Worthy of a careful perusal. "—Indiana Medical 
Journal. 

-* We have never read an abler essay on the sub- 
ject." — Peopled Health Journal. 

" An interesting and popular account of the ten- 
dencies of modern biological thought. "—Popular 
Science News. 

"All interested in biological questions will find 
the book fiisWii.il iiig "■ Pharmaceutical Era. 

■'Tin 1 author displnvs n very comprehensive grasp 
of his Kubjeei."- -/'«/*?/' Of.'ii.'or-. 

" Dtwrvi'* the m;, ,ii !■•■! <>i .-nudents of natural 
science. 11 — Critic. 

Price, postpaid, T5 cents. 

N. D, C. HODGES, 47 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 



) ACK NUMBERS and complete sets of leading Mag- 
) azines. Sales low. AM. MAG. EXCHANGE. 
Schoharie, N.Y. 



TO AUTHORS. 

Correspondence is solicited with par- 
ties seeking publishers for scientific 
books. 

Among those for whom tve are now 
publishing are A. Melville Bell, Mary 
Taylor Bissell, M.D., Daniel 0. Brin- 
ton, M.D., G. F. Cox, G. W. Hamble- 
ton, M.D., H. A. Hazen, Appleton 
Morgan, 8. H. Scudder, Cyrus Thomas. 

N. D. C. HODGES, 

Publisher of Science, 
47 Lafayette Place, New York. 



